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OUR NEW BUILDINGS 


HE primary purpose of Our FouRFOOTED FRIENDs is to reflect the activities of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston. The response from members and friends, indicating their appreciation of this 
intimate contact with the affairs of the League, more than justifies the labor and expense involved 
in the publication of the magazine. New subscribers express amazement at the breadth of our program: 
involving care and protection for all types of wild life, as well as domestic animals. The general public, 
to too great an extent, still labors under the impression that we operate exclusively in the interest of 
dogs and cats and in a purely local way. In order that the work of the League may be better under- 
stood by all who know of us, even by name, a much wider circulation of Our Fourroorep FRIENDS is 
desirable. 
The importance of shelters for dogs and cats cannot be too strongly emphasized, but, while this issue 
of our quarterly will deal principally with the erection and need of more commodious quarters for the 


care of small animals, our readers must not lose sight of the extent of our operations among all wild and 
domestic creatures, large and small. 


The work of all well-established animal welfare organizations is closely interwoven, and as a conse- 
quence, OuR FouRFOOTED FRIENDs, despite the fact that it is essentially a house organ, is read by such 
groups from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It is altogether possible that this issue, dealing with a local 
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project to a large extent, will not prove of much interest beyond the circle of the League’s membership, 
but succeeding publications will follow the pattern already established. 


A Need Long Recognized 


The need for greatly enlarged and improved quarters has been recognized by the Board of Directors 
for some years, but action was deferred until our present buildings began to seriously disintegrate. 
A careful examination and survey stamped as sheer folly any attempt to strengthen and remodel our 
present headquarters. Even though the necessity for larger quarters had not arisen, it was the opinion 
of those who carefully look after the League’s financial interests that the expense of completely strength- 
ening and renovating the building could not be justified. A visit to 51 Carver Street would prove not 
only the truth of that statement, but also that the work of the League has grown to demand much more 
space for every department. To repeat the words of the late William E. Brigham, former Managing 
Director of the League: “Our work is simply pushing the old walls out.”’ 


Clinic Growth 


There were many questions to be answered once the decision to rebuild was reached. Our present 
building occupies approximately 7,000 square feet, and it can best be indicated why more space is 
imperative by briefly citing, as an example of the League’s general expansion, the growth of our Clinic. 

Ten years ago, one veterinarian, with a part-time layman assistant, was able to treat the pets brought 
to us by those who were unable to pay the fee necessary to secure such service elsewhere. One of our 
present operating rooms was ample in size to serve reception needs. Visitors with sick animals in arms 
were directed to this room, where they waited in turn for our doctor’s ministrations. Recording the 
name, address, and other necessary facts on a separate card in each instance, he would examine, diag- 
nose, and treat or prescribe for the patient and make further notations on the card for future reference, 
before calling the next case. 

Within a comparatively short time, it became necessary to employ an assistant veterinarian, on a 
half-time basis. The waiting room was assigned for his use. The corridor immediately inside the 
Carver Street entrance, with all of its inadequacies, became the Clinic reception room, and a clerk was 
installed to relieve the veterinarians of such work as she could perform. The clinic continued to grow— 
the assistant veterinarian became a full-time employee, and a fully equipped X-ray was installed. The 
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From the graph shown above it can be seen that our clinic is growing year by year, and that at certain times of the year 
the work is exceedingly heavy, particularly during June, July and August 
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only possible location for this ap- 
paratus was at the far end of the 
corridor, and despite the fact that 
it is used a dozen times a day, our 
veterinarians must still walk ap- 
proximately 140 feet with an ail- 
ing animal in arms, whenever a 
picture is needed, or the fluoro- 
scope is required. 

We make every effort to con- 
fine our clinic activities to serving 
those who cannot afford to pay 
for treatment for animals, but 
even on this basis 16,367 animals 
were treated last year. Advice 
was given and treatment pre- 
scribed by telephone in 6,552 
additional cases. Inasmuch as 


many major operations of long 


Original Reception Room—Now Used as a Combination ; : 4 ; 
Office and Clinic duration were included in this 


record, the figures themselves 


indicate why we now employ two full-time veterinarians and a third for over half the time; two 
of whom must, of necessity, work in one room of very limited size. 


Minimum Clinic Requirements 


To do justice to all concerned, the minimum clinic needs demand adequate reception space where 
animals suffering from contagious disease may be kept separate from the rest; three operating rooms 
with consultation rooms adjoining; a diagnostic laboratory; pharmacy; and ample quarters for dogs, 
‘ats, and other animals following operations and treatment. This is a very sketchy outline of our clinic 
needs, but it indicates clearly that a very large part of the 7,000 square feet available on the first floor of 
a building erected on our present site would have to be devoted to the clinic alone. 

In the erection of a building such as we are discussing, more than the initial investment must be con- 
sidered. Unless carefully planned, a large increase in labor personnel might be found necessary. Such 
would certainly be the result of any arrangement whereby all or a portion of our dogs would be kept 
anywhere except on the first floor. Exclusive of the clinic and those handled by our branches at Lynn, 
Eastham, and West Harwich, approximately 16,000 dogs, most of which had to be held for at least six 
days, were cared for last year. This indicates the average to be continually provided for. 

Dogs quarantined because of biting or exposure to rabies must be confined for a period of fourteen 
days, and special attention has been given in developing our plans to provide proper outside exercise 
facilities for them. 


Location of New Shelter 


Careful consideration of our clinic needs and generous space for the care of stray dogs pointed to the 
imperative necessity of much more first-floor area than our present site afforded. It seemed wise to sell 
the Carver Street property and purchase a larger piece, advantageously located. Many places were 
carefully considered, but price, inaccessibility, or other reasons, ruled them out of the picture. It was 
finally decided to purchase what is known as 366-370 Albany Street, upon which will be erected quarters 
for dogs, horses, cats, birds and any other creatures, wild or domestic, which come to us. It has a front- 
age and depth of approximately 184 feet by 183 feet—35,010 square feet in all. 

All stray dogs will be kept at Albany Street during the six days they must legally be held, and at the 
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expiration of that time, those 
which are healthy and desirable 
will be transferred to Carver 
Street where they will be available 
for new homes. 

The architect’s drawing of the 
Albany Street elevation is repro- 
duced on pages 10 and 11, and 
the general plan is shown on page 
13. Simplicity will be the key- 
note in both the Albany Street 
and Carver Street buildings. 
Plans for the latter have not ad- 
vanced beyond the preliminary 
stage. Only sufficient study has 
been made to guarantee that no 
necessary feature will be omitted 
in connection with our entire 
building program, and that each 
department will be intelligently 
provided for as it relates to our work as a whole. 

Two good reasons prompt the completion of the Albany Street building first. By postponing 
cage equipment beyond what is absolutely necessary, all of the League’s operations can be transferred 
there during the erection of the headquarters building, eliminating what would otherwise be heavy rental 
expense. Considerable crowding will be necessary temporarily, but none of our activities will be cur- 
tailed for even a short period. More important, however, is the necessity for outdoor exercise facilities 
for our dogs, and accommodations sufficiently large to enable us to keep our cats for a longer period. 


Original Clinic—Now Used as Principal Surgery 


Roomy Quarters 


Examination of the plans will disclose that we shall be able to care for forty-eight dogs in separate 
pens on the ground tier of cages in the main kennel, ten in the cages off the corridor, and forty-five in the 
Distemper and Rabies quarantine sections. A double tier of cages will accommodate two hundred and 
six animals. In case of overflow, due to the fact that most of the pens are four and a half feet in both 
dimensions, three to four hundred dogs can be comfortably housed. All first-tier kennels open into 
outdoor runways, most of them four and one-half feet wide and fifteen feet long. 


Accommodations for Cats 


Due to crowded conditions, the great majority of stray cats collected and brought to us have, in the 
past, been put away the same day they have been received, with the exception of those which, due to 
appearances of good care, were judged to be family pets. Even this comparatively small number over- 
crowded the limited quarters available. Quite frequently owners change their minds after surrendering 
both dogs and cats. In order to avoid final disposition of any animal which might be reclaimed if a 
little time were allowed for a last-minute reprieve, it is planned to dispose of as few animals as possible 
until the day following their receipt. Due to the great number involved, this safeguard will not be as 
complete in the case of cats as in dogs. An average year brings us over 60,000 cats, exclusive of those 
treated in our clinic, and it is manifestly evident that all of them cannot be carried over. However, two 
rooms—one eighteen by twenty-two feet, the other fourteen by twenty-eight feet—will enable us to do 
a better job in this respect than has been possible in the past. 

The great danger of contagious disease among cats, especially when confined, cannot be overempha- 
sized. Many modern animal hospitals make no provision for separate quarters for cats. They are 
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distributed in individual cages, separated by dog kennels. Strangely enough, as soon as they become 
convinced that they are safe from harm, they display nothing but mild curiosity at even hysterically 
barking dog neighbors. 

The average cat loses much of its interest in life, and mopes when placed in strange surroundings. 
This let-down includes loss of appetite and automatically increases the animal’s susceptibility to disease. 
The dog kennel proves a more interesting place to the average cat than quarters which are especially 
provided for them, and they move around more freely and display keen interest in all that transpires 
before their eyes. This contributes to their physical well-being when forced to endure confinement. 

Due to the great number cared for, we cannot follow the system as it relates to all cats, but we will try 
it out in individual instances. 

The lack of spacious exercise facilities for cats may be questioned, but it must be borne in mind that 
they differ in their needs from dogs. The latter run and jump and need space in which toromp. Cats 
are more benefited by climbing and stretching, and our quarters will be erected with that in mind. 
Sufficient outdoor exercise pens to properly care for their needs will be provided, however. 


Birds 


Several hundred birds are brought to us each year, and a small room will be provided for them in the 
building under discussion. Many species are represented, from injured robins and pigeons brought in 
by children, to an occasional heron or other unusual New England visitor. 


Horse Section and Equipment 


Many more horses are involved in the work of the League than is generally supposed. The statement 
is made for the purpose of emphasizing that the provision made for them is in accord with the need. 

One section, eighteen by thirty-six feet, will permit the installation of three box stalls. They will be 
planned to permit the ready installation of sturdy partitions which will make it possible to arrange 
straight stalls of ample proportions whenever that may become necessary. At least one of these parti- 
tions will be designed so that, when needed, it can be swung horizontally for use as an operating table. 

An additional permanent straight stall will be electrically equipped for the purpose of humanely dis- 
posing of those horses which must be put away. A similar installation at Pine Ridge has been operated 
with perfect satisfaction for many years. 

All horses which must, for any reason, be kept for any appreciable length of time will continue to be 
taken to Pine Ridge, where good paddocks and pastures are available in addition to good housing 
facilities. 


Work for Horses Briefly Analyzed 
Organizations such as the League operated for many years almost exclusively in the interest of horses 
and domestic cattle, and despite the fact that automobiles and trucks have superseded them on the 
public highways, there is still more to be done than our combined efforts are accomplishing. ‘The gen- 
overwork- 


eral pattern is looking after those which are lame, weak, or undernourished from any cause 
ing, overloading, beating, inconsiderate driving, poor shoeing, misfit harness, poor feeding practices, 
failure to water when needed, improper housing, poor grooming, failure to blanket in cold weather, 
exposure to heat extremes, first aid and treatment following accident, continual inspections for back 
and shoulder galls, and the care of victims of heatstroke and sunstroke. 

The necessity has developed for more frequent and more careful inspections of saddle mounts, both 
on the bridle paths and in the riding stables and academies. All public sales are attended by our agents 
to see that proper disposition is made of all horses unfit for further service. Those which are on the 
borderline are purchased and promptly put away. Our horse fund, which is replenished through the 
generosity of some of our members at Christmastime, and toward which contributions are made by 
others throughout the year, is drawn upon for this purpose. 

However, new problems face us in our activities in the interest of preventing mistreatment of horses, 
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A Flattering Picture of the Clinic Reception Hall 


just as regularly as in the case of smaller animals. Two new problems have developed within the past 
few weeks. One is the agitation for repeal of the laws in force in New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and Massachusetts, prohibiting the cutting of the muscles and the setting up of the tails of saddle horses 
to acquire the artificial arched effect a silly fashion has demanded. These laws must not be repealed or 
amended. 

The other problem was born of a particularly virulent type of distemper which recently made its 
appearance in horses shipped from the West. There is always present a certain amount of shipping 
fever, as it is commonly termed, but startlingly sudden death overtook a large number of green horses 
in Lowell and other places, and an epidemic of large proportions threatened for some days. The League 
cobperated with other agencies in combating it, and was prepared to invest, at least to the extent of the 
existing fund, to help eradicate it. 

This digression is for the purpose of drawing attention to the fact that although the quarters to be 
provided in the Albany Street project are modest, our work among horses is far more extensive than is 
generally supposed. Furthermore, it is never likely to grow less. 


Humane Disposal of the Unfit 


The great number of small animals which come to us unfitted for placement in homes, due to advanced 
age or permanent disability, or which, for any reason, must be put away, does more to emphasize the 
value of the League to the community and to the animals themselves than any other factor. When life 
must be taken, the best possible method is the least we can offer. It is doubtful if electrocution can ever 
be surpassed as a lethal agent. Careful tests and studies fully convince us that no other method pro- 
duces instant insensibility and sure death, with as complete absence of risk. If a better way existed, 
the League would unhesitatingly adopt it. 
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One of the Small Exercise Yards 


In both of our new buildings careful attention has been given to the planning of this department. 
The electrocution chamber itself is spacious, well-ventilated, and well-lighted. Adjoining it is a room 
g J 
which will be kept at a low temperature for the preservation of the bodies, pending final disposal. An 
adjacent smaller compartment, in which a still lower temperature can be maintained, has been provided 
to care for bodies which must, for any reason, be kept for a more or less indefinite period. Directly 
under these rooms a crematory will be installed, making the whole unit complete in every sense. 


The Proposed New Headquarters Building 


A later issue of OuR FourrooreD FRIENDs will be devoted largely to our headquarters building, but 
in order to show that there will be no functional change in our program except to expand as the need 
arises, it might be well to enumerate the activities which will be conducted at 51 Carver Street. 

The basement will be used primarily as storage space for our ambulances and as a parking place for 
those who bring sick animals to us for treatment. Provision will be made for easy access to the first 
floor. 


Diagnostic Laboratory 
The needs of our clinic have been covered in so far as space will permit, but a word should be added 
in regard to the addition of a diagnostic laboratory. The need for this is very great, not only as it per- 
tains to our own work, but in the interest of animals treated by veterinarians generally, practicing in 
this territory. Valuable time is often lost, in cases where symptoms are obscure, by sending specimens 
out of the state for study and analysis. The League operates for the benefit of all animals, and since all 
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veterinarians are not trained pathologists, and few have complete analytical facilities, it becomes our 
duty to provide the means for intelligent treatment of the animals owned by those who are able to pay 
for professional care as well as for the pets of families which are compelled to rely upon us for even the 
most simple treatment. It cannot be too strongly stated, however, that nothing which even closely 
approaches experimentation upon living creatures will be included. 

As a concrete example of the type of research we propose to undertake, it might be mentioned that this 
year distemper has been complicated in a high percentage of cases by meningitis, sometimes called 
chorea, a most distressing disease and one from which recoveries are infrequent. It is the belief of our 
veterinarians that there are few places in America where there are such opportunities for research on this 
and many other unsolved problems involving diseases of pet animals. Sulfanilamide has been her- 
alded as the panacea for this as well as for many other diseases. In our hands, at least, it has failed 
miserably in the control of meningitis. Real basic work can be done in the type of diagnostic laboratory 
we contemplate. 

That portion of the first floor of the Carver Street building not utilized for enlarged clinic facilities 
will be used for the housing and care of dogs which have been held at Albany Street the required six 
days, and for cats which are ready for placement in new homes. 


Children's Auditorium 


The second floor will provide for administrative offices and for our Humane Education Department, 
including an auditorium capable of seating five hundred children. No better way can be devised 
for preventing cruelty to animals than to emphasize animal rights and needs in the minds of the chil- 
dren of school age. Dr. Rudolph I. Coffee has so truly said: ““Teach a child to love a cat or dog 
or bird, and you have touched the divine spark in that youngster’s soul. Make a child responsible 
for the daily care of some pet, and you have correctly started the humane education of a future 
citizen.” 

Most cruelty is born of ignorance, thoughtlessness or greed. Well-developed lectures and instruction 
in our auditorium during the vacation season, and all through the year outside of school hours, will goa 
long way toward taking care of the first two causes. The cruelty involved in animal exploitation in the 
interest of financial gain will likewise decrease through education. 


Inspection Division 


Our inspection department will benefit greatly as the result of its enlarged quarters. Many inter- 
views are imperative in determining action to be taken following the commission of an act of cruelty. 
Under present cramped conditions, little privacy is possible and justice to this most important function 
demands good reception facilities for all who are summoned for questioning. This department handles 
all matters relating to Live Stock Inspection; Street and Highway Patrol; Inspection of Abattoirs; 
Market Patrol; Rodeos and Circuses; Trained Animal Acts; Horse and Dog Racing; Pet Shop Inspec- 
tions; Horse, Dog and Cat Shows; Riding Schools, Sales Stables and Horses for Hire; Cock and Dog 
Fights, as well as all matters relating to Wild Life. 

More solutions are found outside rather than in court, but the magnitude of detail relating to the 
proper disposition of cases such as are suggested by the above enumeration is not understood and ap- 
preciated outside the little circle of agents in our employ. 


Distemper Quarantine 


A new service, designed to help the dog belonging to the family in comfortable circumstances as well 
as the pet of the less fortunate, will function from the third floor of our headquarters building. We refer 
to a distemper quarantine ward, to which practicing veterinarians may send dogs suffering with that 
disease. The distemper victim, as judged by veterinary hospitals, is indeed a pariah, and with good 
reason. The danger of contagion to other dogs is always present. Therefore few establishments are 
equipped to care for them. 
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It is true that most cases would make better progress at home, but a ward such as we plan will fill a 
long-felt need. An elevator, restricted to the use of distemper cases, will convey dogs to this section 


where they will be treated by the family veterinarian. 
prescribed and will give all necessary care in each case. 


The League will administer the medicine 


Neither this nor the services in connection with 


the diagnostic laboratory will be free, except in special cases. It is hoped the modest fees to be charged 


will meet operating expenses. 


The Financial Angle 


Until plans for both establishments are completed and bids are made, any estimate of the total cost 
could well be inaccurate. It is hoped the figure will be under $250,000, and that this sum can be 
raised over a period of five years. However, the Albany Street project is unique in construction and 


we know of no building to which we can refer 
have planned a structure which we feel is 
necessary to radically modify our plans to 
to date totals $67,211.65—consisting of a 
ceived, and gifts including one of $9,000, 


in order to secure definite cost data. We 
ideal for our purpose, but it may become 
meet our ability to finance them. The fund 
$42,600 nucleus set up from bequests re- 
another of $7,000, two of $1,000 each, three of 


$500, four of $200, fifteen of $100, and many smaller sums. A very good friend will fi- 
nance the horse department in whole or in part, and additional gifts for specific purposes, related to each 
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Albany Stree 


project, have been promised just as soon as the amount required can be determined. Except for those 
who prefer secrecy, the names of contributors will be announced later. 

We are not mistaken in assuming that a host of friends and co-workers will want to share in the erec- 
tion of these monuments to the memory of our founder, Anna Harris Smith. The small gift will take 
its rightful place beside the most generous contribution. 

Some will want to make a cash payment; others will simply agree to pay an amount to be designated 
within a specified time; others will prefer to make a contribution of a certain sum over a period of five or 
more years. Bequests and insurance will appeal to certain of our friends as an easier method to cover a 
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generous contribution. Another group will be composed of League friends who will agree to solicit 
associates or will sponsor card parties and entertainments to increase the fund. Whatever the plan 
decided upon, a word from all who anticipate helping will be most welcome at this time. 


Bequest Insurance 


The last ten years have wrought many changes in the financial affairs of most people. Many sadly 
perplexed persons have sought an opinion as to the best method of guaranteeing assistance to favorite 
charities. Not only in the interest of the League and its present problem as dealt with in this issue, or 
its general work, but of other worthy charitable institutions throughout the country, we have delved 
deeply into the matter with an expert on endowments and bequest insurance. 

By presenting the subject at some length, practically as submitted, this issue of OUR FourRFooTED 
FRIENDS may prove of value to animal welfare workers wherever located, despite the fact that we have 
been dealing with an individual problem in this number. 


Unless some compulsory or semi-compulsory form of contribution to charities is followed, they are 
likely to suffer unfortunate consequences. 


A Life Insurance Will 


Life Insurance helps to project our gifts beyond our own lifetime, and helps us to care for those who 


reeley, Architects 


; Kilham, Hopkins and 
aimal Shelter 


cannot care for themselves. 

Life Insurance is the surest way of caring for our own families, and the logical way of providing for our 
charities. 

Life Insurance perpetuates the blessing of giving by a common sense financing of future needs through 
a guaranteed pledge, backed by the millions of an insurance company. 

If all the money were given to charities that people intend to give, the endowments for charity would be 
vastly increased. 

In these days of depleted investments, shrunken estates and wills remade to fit them, many people will 
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welcome the privilege which the Life Insurance Will offers in assisting them to fulfill their desire of 
completing a bequest which a reduced estate would prohibit. 

The donor is thus relieved to be assured that his gift is guaranteed to materialize in fact, and that his 
name will be perpetuated not by a visionary will of empty promise. 


Advantages to the Donor 


A Life Insurance Will obviates the setting aside of capital, and immediately insures the desired bequest 
by smaller annual payments which will weather all future “depressions” or shrinkage. 

A Life Insurance Will is ideal, where publicity of bequests is not desired. 

A Life Insurance Will eliminates personal problems—a change in one’s net wealth does not affect his 
bequests. Insolvency cannot affect an insurance bequest, assigned to a charity. 

A Life Insurance Will relieves an executor of complications and exposure to contests from heirs whose 
interests he is instructed by the deceased to defend. 

Life Insurance bequests do not interfere with any laws as to the descent of property and are not affected 
even by setting aside the donor’s will. 

Bequests created out of present earned income and not taken from capital, may be increased to fit one’s 
desires. 

Many bequests, regardless of size, may be grouped together in one transaction, with a saving in labor of 
looking after them. 

Any and all stipulations as to the manner, time and conditions of payment will be adhered to, as ex- 
pressed in the contract, exactly carrying out the insured’s intentions. 

The validity of the bequest is not a subject of question by heirs or interested parties, as it is a contract 
entered into in the donor’s lifetime, with repeated contributing acts toward his desire. Neither 
the motive nor the influence affect its validity. 

Taxes—annual payments on a Life Insurance Will made for the benefit of charitable organizations are 
deductible from the gross income for income tax, providing such contributions do not exceed 15 
per cent of the total income. 

The proceeds of a Life Insurance Will paid as an endowment or death claim are not subject to income, 
inheritance or estate taxation. 


Advantages to the Charitable Organization 


A Life Insurance Bequest is a direct gift (guaranteed) no chance of will contests or delay—the gift goes 
directly to the named beneficiary, with no expense in costs or fees, or extended trusteeship. 

A Life Insurance Bequest may be made in a single sum or payments at intervals—annual contributions 
might better serve the purpose than a single sum, with no variation of income as might happen with 
a capital sum invested by an institution. 

A Life Insurance Bequest provides greater contributions than if taken from an estate. 

Pledges will not lapse by death—the institution will collect the full amount. 

Most charities have an annual deficit on account of voluntary support—a permanent endowment fund, 
created by Life Insurance Bequests would prevent such a condition arising. 

An institution which is dependent on its annual appeal is in dire need of a permanent endowment fund. 


Objections and Their Answers 


Decrease in Annual Fund—Life Insurance Bequests might mean a decrease in annual contributions. 
Not necessarily so, as annual dividends on insurance may be turned over to the organization— 
providing a fund if necessary to take care of “lapses.” 

Lapses in Premiums—the insurance company will be interested in preventing lapses, and thus aid the 
institution to reach its goal. 

Gifts might be deferred too long—if the organization cannot wait for Life Insurance Bequests to be paid 
—all of its donors are not insurable, and will give in cash as usual. 
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Kilham, Hopkins and Greeley, Architects 


First Floor Plan of Albany Street Shelter 
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Explanation of the Plan 


The Primary Object is a permanent endowment—which may be raised by cash as well as by Life In- 
surance—the latter will yield more and is suggested, but not imposed on the donor. 


It is not the intention of any individual or life insurance company to divert in any way annual cash 
payments made to a charitable organization, but to assist in creating a permanent endowment fund. 


Life Insurance Bequests are made possible by endowment policies of either five, ten, fifteen or twenty 
years’ duration, or by a straight life policy, with irrevocable beneficiaries, the principal sum to come 
due as an endowment either in a lump sum or in perpetuating the donor’s memory over a period of 
years by definite installments. 


Annuity Bequests are also possible through cash refund annuities, giving the donor an increased income 
guaranteed for his or her own lifetime, leaving the balance of unused principal to a favorite charity. 


Illustration of the Plan 


An Endowment Fund as a celebrating gift for one of the classes in a large women’s college is now in 
process, and in all probability will approximate $35,000. 


A unique policy was recently issued upon the life of Congressman Davey (Martin L. Davey) of Ohio, 
which will make possible the construction of the John L. Davey Memorial Church of Christ at Kent, 
Ohio, in memory of the Congressman’s father, John Davey, the founder of tree surgery. 

The policy taken by Congressman Dayey is a five-year endowment policy in the sum of $50,000, 
payable, by assignment, to a trust company which will administer the funds for the church. By the time 
of its maturity the church is to raise an equal amount, making available a total of $100,000. 

The statement of Congressman Davey, who is a member of the Kent Church, is interesting: 

‘“T had two purposes in mind,” he says. ‘‘One was to foster the important work of the church as an 
institution. The other was to honor my father. Because of adverse circumstances, he did not learn 
his A B C’s until twenty-one. He first learned to read a New Testament, and its lessons he never forgot. 
I could think of no memorial more fitting than a new church to replace the old structure, in which he 
worshipped. 

“My donation is more than I could give in a lump sum, but by spreading it over five years, it comes 
within my means. By taking an endowment insurance policy the church is assured of receiving my 
contribution whether I live or die.” 


Need for More Members 


We shall welcome inquiries of any nature relating to our new buildings or general work or needs. A 
Field Secretary has recently been engaged who will be sent to confer with members and friends con- 
templating membership or desiring to discuss any phase of League affairs. A large membership is 
absolutely essential to our financial well being and is desirable in other ways as well. Our members 
rightly feel that they are partners in the work we are doing and report cases of cruelty and abuse 
coming to their attention. It may be a lame horse, a starving cat, a dog on a too short chain, or a 
deserted animal of any species. They notice the dogs and cats which appear to be lost, the overcrowded 
live stock trucks, and countless other things, and promptly telephone us, confident that a capable man 
will soon be on the way to remedy whatever situation may exist. Cases reported to us from distant 
areas of the state are given the same careful attention and investigated and adjusted either by the 
League directly or through an independent humane organization located near the seat of the trouble. 


No spot is too remote to warrant prompt and intelligent investigation of any case of animal distress. 


No report is considered too trifling and no creature too unimportant to challenge our attention and best 
corrective effort. 
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AMRITA ISLAND SUMMER CONFERENCE 


HE Amrita Island Summer Conference will hold its fourth annual session from July 17 to August 
11, 1939, with class periods daily from 9 a.m. to 12m. The afternoons, as heretofore, will be free 
for recreation, left to individual choice. 

The time and work of the Conference will be apportioned as follows: 

First week: Lectures and discussions related wholly to the problems of Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. 

Second and third weeks: Lectures and discussions related to the problems of those societies combining 
protective interest in both children and animals. 

Fourth week: Lectures and discussions related wholly to the problems of humane work in relation 
to animals. 

The morning session will consist of a lecture from 9 to 10, general discussion and conferences from 10 
to 11, and special group work from 11 to 12. 

All who are interested in a practical way are urged to attend. Agents, executives, directors of 
humane organizations, and school teachers will find the program especially helpful. The opportunity 
to informally and leisurely discuss perplexing problems with those engaged in similar work will be found 
of greatest benefit. 

Individual conferences and round table discussions with leaders in the field of child and animal protec- 
tion will greatly strengthen the weak places in organizations represented. 

The program of work designed to meet the needs of teachers in the field of humane education will be 
given from July 24 to August 11, a period of three weeks. The purpose of this work will be twofold: 


1. To give a broad background of understanding of the problems peculiar to the field of humane 
education directly concerned with the welfare and protection of animals. 

2. To give a more specific view of the child’s needs and how to meet them. For this purpose, 
special lectures, conferences, discussions of classroom experiences and instruction in the making 
and effective use of marionettes will be given. 


The cost of attending the conference will be one dollar for registration and one dollar and a half per 
day for room and board. Those attending are requested to furnish their own towels and wash cloths. 

For recreational activities bring tennis rackets, balls, and bathing outfit. 

We urge a prompt response, stating clearly the attendance dates, as accommodations are somewhat 
limited and many have signified a desire to attend. Further information will be given upon request. 

Those attending the conference on children’s work will be expected to arrive in time for dinner (5 P.M.), 
Sunday, July 16th, in order that the Monday morning session will not be delayed. The same recommen- 
dation is made in connection with the following weeks. 


National Convention 


The National Convention of The American Humane Association will be held this year in Albany, 
New York, from September eleventh to fifteenth. 

Eager as we are for a good attendance at Amrita Island, we urge those unable to attend both con- 
ferences to decide in favor of the National Convention, because of the seriousness of matters to be 
brought up in Albany this year. Mr. Hansen will have returned from Hollywood and the course to 
follow in connection with the mistreatment of animals in motion pictures will have to be discussed and 
determined if possible. This is mentioned just to indicate the importance of this year’s meeting. 

It should be emphasized that the Amrita Island Conference should never be allowed to interfere with 
attendance at the National Convention. 
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CRUELTIES IN MOTION PICTURES 


ORE than fifty thousand people, hundreds of them readers of OuR FourRFoorEp FRIENDs, 
have registered a protest against cruel exploitation of animals in the production of motion 
pictures. This constitutes a good start, but nothing more. Enlistment needs stimulation! 


The Animal Rescue League of Boston does not aspire to leadership in national issues. It wishes to 
follow The American Humane Association in such matters—to lend its whole-hearted support to every 
real effort directed in the interest of animal welfare; but the present situation sadly demands more 
vigorous action than has to date been shown. 

As stated in our February issue: 

“The American Humane Association must be commended for its patience with the motion 
picture industry. It was justified in accepting the promise that mistreatment of animals would 
cease, but picture after picture which followed that promise carried proof that when a thrill was 
needed, broken bones, bruises, and even the horrible death of horses would continue to be lightly 
risked and indulged.” 

In time, however, patience ceases to be a virtue. The day for procrastination, hoping against hope 
that through some miraculous change of heart the motion picture industry will voluntarily end animal 
abuses, has passed. A practice which has developed through many years cannot be eliminated in a 
day, but an intelligent and well-planned campaign, under proper leadership, can and will end in success. 

We had hoped that the June issue of the National Humane Review would carry the assurance that the 
national body was in a fighting mood and really intended to end the abuses, but the fifty thousand 
signers of the petitions 
were simply told, to 
quote from an editorial 
of sixteen lines: 

“The Association 
feels that it has re- 
ceived a mandate 
from the people of 
this country to do 
something to pre- 
vent cruelty in the 
films and _ because 
the public has seen 
fit to endorse the 
project a representa- 


tive is being sent to 


Hollywood to study 


Philadelphia Evening Ledger 


Officials of The Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., Women’s Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., and Animal the situation. His 


Rescue League examining a petition to the Hays’ office. Several thousand signatures were findings will be care- 
obtained locally. Left to right: William T. Phillips, managing director, Pennsylvania fully studied in the 
S$. P. C. A.; Mrs. William T. Phillips, treasurer, and Mrs. Maebelle Uber Farrell, president, : 
Auxiliary to The Pennsylvania S$. P. C. A.; Mrs. John B. Large, acting president, Animal 
Rescue League; Mrs. J. Clifford Jones, chairman of the Lowry Home, and Mrs. T. Harry a working solution.” 
West, president, The Women’s Pennsylvania S. P. C. A.; Miss Curtis Wager-Smith, Penn- ah) RPG) Peet ey ne SE 
sylvania S. P. C. A. and Montgomery County S. P. C. A. The last sentence indi 


hope of developing 


cates a doubt which is 

An earnest group of women such as this might well lead a nation-wide movement to bring 
about the enactment of a law prohibiting the showing of pictures in the preparation of which Soy 
there is any evidence or suggestion of cruelty. The Association “has re- 


not justified by fact. 
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ceived a mandate from the people,” and the people, as partners in a mighty enterprise, are entitled to 
know that Mr. Eric H. Hansen, Secretary and General Manager of The American Humane Association, 
is the man who has been delegated to go to Hollywood. He will, in all likelihood, be on the west coast 
by the time this issue of our magazine has been distributed. The trip was authorized some months 
ago, but unwisely delayed for no good reason. 

Mr. Hansen was selected because he is the best man in the country to undertake the important 
mission. His heart will not be chilled by the magnitude of the job confronting him. He proved his 
ability and general worth in developing one of the most active humane societies in the west under cir- 
cumstances which would try the heart of any sturdy man. If afforded half a chance, he will give a good 
account of himself in any undertaking. 

We feel confident his report will be: a denial of any intentional cruelty on the part of the picture 
makers—solemn assurance that all injuries and deaths are accidental, despite the fact that falls are 
induced by mechanical means, and that leaps from dizzy heights are brought about by the use of plat- 
forms with greased floors. Unless we are greatly mistaken, he will return with no genuine official prom- 
ise that the use of flying W’s and covered pits will be discontinued. 

His findings will, in all likelihood, indicate that protests to local theatres are futile, in that they must 
accept the pictures sent to them. Due to the wide area it would be found necessary to cover, the idez 
of employing agents to supervise animal sequences in pictures will, no doubt, be found impractical. 
There is also the probability that scenes objected to could and would be taken outside the jurisdiction of 
the United States—in Mexico, for example. 

With all this in mind, The American Humane Association should, without waiting for Mr. Hansen to 
return, enlist the active aid of every humane organization in the land in securing the names of many 
more thousands of those persons who will back any real effort to erase this blot on modern civilization. 

The matter is of such great importance that we modified our plan to deal exclusively with the new 
buildings of the League in this issue to again stress the violation of the rights of animals, the laws of our 
respective states, and the sensibilities of decent people on the part of certain picture producers. Signa- 
tures to the petition published in our February number continue to arrive, but inquiries indicate that 
there is some doubt as to whether delayed protests are of any value. 

Another petition blank has been provided on page 19 of this magazine. Every reader is urged to use 
it, to fill it if possible, but in any event, to secure a few names to add to the roster of those who believe 
with us that the day has passed when men may disregard the anti-cruelty laws with tmpunity. 

Animal welfare agencies all over the world compel individuals to respect the rights of all living crea- 
tures. With the help of an aroused public, the motion picture interests, despite their wealth, can be 
made to understand that they are not privileged to disregard laws which are otherwise so generally ob- 
served by those entrusted with care and custody of sensitive animals. 

Our representatives in Washington listen to the voices of those who elect them, and, if Mr. Hansen’s 
personal investigation discloses all we feel it will, the army of fifty thousand who have registered pro- 
tests must, without delay, be increased to many times that number. With sufficient strength behind 
us a federal law could be enacted which would prohibit the showing of any motion picture in which there 
appeared any evidence of cruelty in the preparation of the film. Such a law was recently passed by the 
British Parliament. We can do it here. 

A recent picture, “Juarez,” starring Bette Davis and Paul Muni, constitutes proof that realism does 
not depend upon extreme cruelty. Many fights were screened; men, women and children fell, mounted 
troops charged, but through it all not one horse was thrown, as far as the writer could determine. There 
were no flying W’s used to trip horses as in “The Charge of the Light Brigade,” all galloping out of the 
picture apparently unhurt. Thrills aplenty were provided without apparent injury to any horse. 

In another scene, a group of peasants was gathered to witness a cock fight. The birds were held as if in 
readiness to start the battle, but the scene changed just as they were apparently ready to be released. 
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The desired effect was registered without allowing the birds to tear each other apart, and nothing was 
lost as far as the audience was concerned. 

It might be suggested that possibly this marks a new era; an end to cruelty to animals in producing 
motion pictures. Were it not for broken promises, we might believe it, but past experiences demand 
that we forge ahead and compel observance of the laws which have been enacted for the purpose of pre- 
venting cruelty, and secure the Federal law suggested. 

It would prove effective because every violation would mean the scrapping of expensive film. 

We should waste no more time appealing to humane instincts or for a spirit of fair play for defenseless 
creatures. Unless all signs fail, we are dealing with an industry which, in part at least, will forever 
continue to war on animals for the purpose of producing thrills to swell box-office receipts until these 
same thrills backfire and cost them money. 

Let us be sufficiently old-fashioned to believe that the righteousness of our task is our real source of 
strength—that abuse of the defenseless needs only to be made fully known to enlist the aid of fair- 
minded men and women everywhere. 

The responsibility for making it known, however, rests squarely upon our individual shoulders, and 
The American Humane Association should do everything in its power to deserve the leadership it has 
been called upon to assume. 


Our Work for the First Quarter of the Year 


In order that the general work of the League may be fully appreciated, we earnestly request 
careful study of the statistics given below. They represent the labor of a large staff of men 
and women who find no idle time on their hands. A call to the League will bring efficient 
help whenever an animal is in need of the type of service we are equipped to render. Emer- 
gencies of any nature are promptly responded to at any hour of the day or night. 


| hes | Horses | | ites lH Misecl | : 

| Dogs | Cats and Cattle | Sheep a) and pean Total 

| | Birds | ~ 
C ‘tigated ee pci hiltnescs ..| 2,160 | 8,626 | | 48 65 | 10,899 
Delivered by Owners....... | 858 | 849 | = 38 $4") i i teckagae 
Investigation Department... 100 | 48 174 | 324 | 24 B44 fe Gu) | 764 
Branches and Receiving 

Stations: 
Pine Ridves acme aa 40 45 85 
Lynne eed) meats he Ld Beale dl | 8 | 1,949 
Northampton Street....... Peaks: Sila | | | Sone 447 
North Bennet Street....... 13 11a) tae 126 
(Cambridge. ones eee eee 24 118 1 | 143 
Cheleeaten Gastct ann. eee 80 425 | 505 
Hast: Bostonce sae ees 49 285 | | | 1 | 335 
West)Harwich i. a ore 20 | 97 | | ie 118 
Kasthaiaoe.sue) ee oe el 30 151 Q 183 
Roxbury: ue eee ee 16 | 252 1 269 
Clinteds tii, pad (Seated elt 831 210 | 4,159 
Totaliw cos, a ete oe 174 324 Q4 131 | 378 | 21,761 
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TEAR OUT ALONG THIS LINE— ADDITIONAL PETITIONS WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST) 


PROTEST AND PETITION 


To the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc. 
28 West 44th Street, New York City 


We, the undersigned motion picture patrons, all adults, vigorously protest the cruel use of animals in making 
motion pictures, as in ‘Jesse James,” “Charge of The Light Brigade’ and certain other pictures. 


Provoked fights between animals, the jumping of horses over high cliffs, the use of artificial means of throwing 
horses, and scenes that simulate cruelty to animals, even though the animals are not injured, are objectionable to us. 


We urgently petition your organization to develop rules and regulations among your member Companies 
to insure that all animals are accorded strictly humane treatment in the making of motion pictures. 


NAME ADDRESS 


Please return signed forms to The American Humane Association, 135 Washington Avenue, 
Albany, New York, or Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Amat ‘Kescue League 


OF BOSTON 
51 Carver Street, Boston, MassacHUSsETTS 
Telephone: HANCOCK 9170 


A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: Ropert F. SELuar First Vice President: Rocer Ernst 


Vice Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, John M. B. 
Churchill, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D., Miss Anita Harris, Rabbi Harry Levi, Mrs. Henry Lowell Mason, Mrs. 
William P. Shreve, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. 
Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, 
Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, Mrs. M. C. Karolik, 
Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen 
L. Storer, Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, 
Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, Associate. Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are given vacations of from two to six weeks; a few 
boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 51 Carver Street. 


every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Cambridge, Neighborhood House....... 79 Moore Street “Roxbury se.n 4. oem cee or eee 19 Lambert Avenue 
Ghelseatests, vara ee ooh eat 36 Fourth Street South End.................... 109 Northampton Street 


Dedhamaneereriee Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses West Lynn. ae ean aC ra 4 Neptune Street 
East Boston eget atetenn «ssc «2 319 Meridian Street’ "Bastham........... Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
North End, Industrial School. ...39 North Bennet Street West Harwich......... Preston A. Rogers, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, send a 
donation or make provision for us in your will, and help ensure our continued protection of stray, unwanted, 


sick and injured animals. Of every League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to 
Our Fourroorep FRIENDs. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Tile. oi. hs. s)- ikere Nee Ce eee $100.00 FORM OF BEQUEST 
ACHIVE 2S 5 wat sta sth osiiee tale ante un eitiens 5.00 annually 
ARsoctateyts ts hee het vee ree 1.00 annually To the ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


JOmsor ict Sais eins atte ile tan ne eaiet .25 annually OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS: 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Freverick J. BRADLEE 

Ropert F. Szriar, President dollars, and the real estate situated at No 
Benttey W. WarreEN, JR., Treasurer ; ; 

Miss Heten LeiGuton, Secretary Street, in the city (or town) of 

Stuart C. Rann, Asst. Treasurer 


I give, devise and bequeath the sum of 


SMALL ANIMAL COLLECTION SCHEDULE: Daily in the A.M. and P.M.: Allston, Auburndale, Belmont, Brighton, Brookline, 
Cambridge, Cochituate, Dedham, Dorchester, Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Mattapan, Milton, The Needhams, Neponset, The 
Newtons, Roslindale, Readville, The Roxburys, Waban, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, The Wellesleys, Westwood, Canton, Islington, 
The Naticks and Norwood (when we have other calls). = Daily in the A.M. only: Everett, Malden, Medford, Melrose, The Readings, Stone- 
ham, Wakefield, Winchester and Woburn. m Daily in the P.M. only: The Arlingtons, Charlestown, Chelsea, East Boston, Lexington, Somer- 
ville. m Monday and Thursday A.M. only: Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Hingham, Kenburma, Nantasket, Norfolk Downs, Quincy, Ran- 
dolph, Scituate, The Weymouths, Wollaston. m Lynn and vicinity: Call Breakers 6642 (Beachmont, Revere, Winthrop, etc.). 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Thirteen Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 100,000 
ae 
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